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method of the struggle for profit as the economic base for society; which seeks to replace it with 
social-economic planning in order to develop a society without class distinctions and privileges. 
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Labor and the War 


It is important during periods of national emergency 
_ when it seems, on the surface at least, that a united effort 
_ is achieved, to be aware of the expressions of persistent 
_ tension which find indirect expression. The long-standing 
__ tension between labor and management which grows from 
_ seeking a larger share of the profits of industry for its own 
~ group is a matter at point. All that is hailed as patriotism 


= is not free from an effort to strengthen the basic position of 
= 


_ either labor or management for immediate profit or delayed 
_ benefits. 


Almost as soon as war was declared representatives of 
labor and management were called together by the Presi- 


time. The conference lasted longer than the President 


forcing its point of view. 2. All disputes to be settled by 
bitration. 3. A War Labor Board to be set up to nego- 
te disputes. A fourth point, concerning closed shop 
ements, was raised, but lengthy discussion brought no 
sion. 
‘he press of the nation has carried on a persistent pro- 
m of labor defamation during the last year. Efforts of 


ve been hailed in banner headlines as_ strikes 
‘democracy, against the government, or a knife in 
to our allies. Yet Labor Department statistics 
n conclusively that the cost of living has ad- 
re rapidly and at a higher rate than the wage 
n objective view of the picture would lead us 


been less to blame than management, 


dent to work out a formula for labor relations during war- _ 


wished, and finally offered three basic principles for ac-— 
on: 1. Labor agreed to give up the strike as a weapon in 


seek an adjustment of wages to a higher cost of - 


to _ be realized in the loadi 


s, for acts that caused delay in production. _ 


into thousands per month. Reuther predicted that by 
summer Detroit could be turning out five hundred planes 
a day. That would be over 180,000 per year estimated 
production capacity. 


But what happened to the plan? It was killed by silence. 
That is, until this week, when it was brought out into the 
open again as an essential part of the plan to turn the auto 
industry into full-time military production. The plan was 
not adopted a year ago because the aeroplane companies 
were afraid of the competition, and the automobile compa- 
nies wanted to continue “business as usual.” In the failure 
to utilize this plan, the almost unbelievable figure for man- 
hour waste reaches two hundred million. And along with 
that colossal waste comes the complete destruction of the 
private-car market, and the statement now that it will take 
a year for General Motors to get to war-production — 
capacity. : 


WEST COAST SHIPPING 


Harry Bridges, labor leader for maritime workers, has 
proposed a system of organization that would remove in- 
efficiency, and speed up shipping. It calls for a Longshore 
Industrial Council to be made up of the representatives of 
labor, management and government. A résumé of the plan 
follows: : eS 
~ a. Provide for the introduction and utilization to the 
fullest extent of the various forms and types of labor- 


saving devices. SS = = 
___ b. Arrange for the best use of docking facilities in order 
that docks shall not become congested and that cargoes | 
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g. Assist in immediate adjusting of disputes concern- 
ing cargo handling that might tend to interfere with max1- 
mum production. 


Labor was even willing to scrap its contract in the in- 
terests of production. At first management approved the 
plan, but finally rejected it, claiming it might not be made 
in good faith. But perhaps the real reason is reflected in 
the statements of one of the representatives of manage- 
ment made in conference. “We want business as usual. 
No cut in profits. No government interference. No prying 
or investigating of our profits.” How many more million 
of man hours have been wasted by rejection of this plan? 


COPPER, LEAD, ZINC AND ALUMINUM 


Certain defense production has been delayed due to 
shortages of essential metals. Zinc producers came to 
Washington and demanded a 13 per cent price increase. 
They insisted this would stimulate production. Officials 
acceded, but company spokesmen said the increase would 
bring only a temporary stimulation to production. In other 
words, they wanted bigger and better prices. Lead pro- 
ducers tried the same tactics but were turned down. The 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers Union, however, was 
convinced that price increases were not the major issue in 
production. In copper production they urged a six-day 
week and the installation of improved ventilation equip- 
ment that would permit working longer shifts. To date the 
companies seem satisfied with working conditions as they 
are. At present a large percentage of Montana copper 
workers work only 50 per cent of the time due to intoler- 
able working conditions. Improved working conditions 
would improve production more than price increases, 
though the increase in profits might not be as great. Again, 
we may ask, how many million man hours have been 
wasted in copper mines through no fault of labor? One 
could ask the same question about the important aluminum 
industry and many of the other defense industries that 
delayed production until favorable profit arrangements 
had been made. 


CIO INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL PLAN 


___ Philip Murray, president of the CIO, has offered the fol- 
lowing program to strengthen the National Defense Pro- 
_ gram: The President shall establish a council for each 
_ major basic and vital industry, made up of equal represen- 
tatives of labor and management, with a government rep- 


A 


_ with production responsibility for its industry. To these 


sane ends their duties shall be: 


ee ed 


fe) each ale SE es coordinate production 


| where inadequate. 


_ resentative to act as chairman. The council will be charged 


eats ae ss the closed shop. The conference ended without 
To ascertain the domestic and armament require-— Teels 
et requirements speedily and accurately, _ 


2 2 ee ee 
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4. To promote industrial peace through the perfection 
of sound collective bargaining and adherence to all laws 
affecting the rights and welfare of labor. 


A National Defense Board made up of equal numbers 
from labor and management with the President as chair- 
man would assist the Industry Councils by acting as a 
clearing house for essential data of inter-industry affairs. 
It is thought such a plan would guarantee production in 
needed quantity and on time; bring about cooperation and 
coordination of management, labor and government ; guar- 
antee the adequate production of consumer goods; aid in 
protecting the standard of living and national morale by 
sharing responsibility for leadership as well as work, and 
preserve basic democratic rights. Nor does this plan indi- 
cate any desire on the part of labor to impede national 
production for selfish ends. 


LABOR LOST 


During the last year over a billion man hours were lost 
through accidents and illness in defense industries. While 
a certain amount of this is unavoidable, it is an indisput- 
able fact that the living conditions of thousands of workers 
in shacks, barracks and trailer camps are a menace to 
health, and that the speed-up and rapid change in employ- 
ment conditions increase accidental injury. If the defense 
program is to be protected, the defense worker must be 
protected first of all. The efforts of the worker to protect 
himself at work are essential to national defense. Ifa — 
strike was his method of protecting himself, it became a 
weapon in the defense of democracy rather than a weapon 
of attack against it. 


In the light of the various factors that have led to pro- 
duction delays, we are able to evaluate the production loss 
due to strikes. Against the hundreds of millions of man — 
hours lost through self-interest on the part of management, 
we find that, according to the Labor Division of OPM, the _ 
total time lost on defense strikes since June, 1940, is 
2,956,000. We may grant that this is too much, but it is a 
slight fraction of all time lost. Would it not seem, then, — 
that the press would be more consistent with its standard — 
of truth and its proclaimed mission to inform the public of 
all the news that’s fit to print if it presented the record of 
management’s interference in the development of the de- 
fense program along with its over-emphasized information — 
about defense strikes? es 


i aca aS 
THE CLOSED SHOP — 
The major disagreement of the recent Labor-Man: 
ment Conference called by the President revolved 


an agreement on that point. La 
action in permitting the confere 
ment of the point was a 


labor’s demand. M 


sai lan he hh 
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The captive coal mine strike was another illustration of 
general misunderstanding and misrepresentation of labor 
issues. Instead of being disloyal and interfering with de- 
fense production by their stoppage, the miners were well 
aware of the fact that they had been permitted to work only 
part time for months because of the accumulated surplus, 
and that even if this surplus were used up there was still 
soft coal on the market from the independent mines. What 
the miners wanted was a guarantee that the strong position 
that the union had earned through years of hard work and 
careful planning and adherence to contracts should not be 
weakened by the policy of allowing others to share the 
benefits of union effort without sharing the responsibility. 
The issue in a nutshell is this: A closed shop means a 
strong union; a strong union means a larger share of 
profits for labor. Therefore, labor wants a union or closed 
shop. Management usually opposes it. 


If we believe in industrial democracy we can appreciate 
the reasons advanced by unionists for a closed shop. One 
hundred per cent organization is essential for effective col- 
lective action in fixing terms of employment. Without it 
the standards may be gradually whittled away by competi- 
tion of non-unionists, and union strength dissipated by 
employer discrimination in favor of non-union workers in 
hiring and discharging. The man who joins a union risks 
his economic security unless he can be guaranteed terms 
that protect him against discrimination in favor of those 
less willing to make a stand for democratic action in indus- 
try. All share the benefits of the union in raising wages 
and protecting terms of employment, all should help defray 
the expense. A regular weekly or monthly income is essen- 
tial to effective organization. The union’s source of income 
is jeopardized if members are not required to remain in 
good standing. The presence of some who share benefits 


_ without paying for them might induce others to forfeit 
_ their good standing for a matter of the monthly dues. To 
_ the union man, the closed shop means protection for him- 
self and his efforts, his right to advancement, and his ten- 
ure of employment. 
_ means the penalizing of courage and intelligent action, for 
the temporary benefit of the cowardly or ignorant, and the 


To the union man, the open shop 


permanent advantage of management. The closed shop has 
s advantages for management as well. The closed shop is 
a position to enforce a discipline on its members in rela- 


n to contract agreements, and non-contract agreements . 


at may have been reached between Ss and union. 


Seles STATUS = 


to organize witout. tec ie ence 1941— 


1918—“Living wage.” 1941—Basis in collective bar- 
gaining and wages and hours law. Wages highest in 
history. 


1918—Maximum production. 1941—Justice Depart- 
ment trying to break union restriction on production un- 
der anti-trust laws. Most unions working for 100 per cent 
capacity production three shifts—seven-day week. 


1918—Unions, industry and government furnish Labor 
Department with information about available workers. 
1941—Labor Division of OPM with other federal agen- 
cies, using vast amount of survey data and training school 
lists, is mobilizing more efficiently than during the first 
World War. 


1918—3789 strikes. 
defense industries. 


1941—4500 strikes—only 212 in 


It is readily seen that in many ways labor’s position is 
stronger than during the first World War. In the United 
States as well as in England, where labor has important 
government representation, and in the Soviet Union, 
where a socialist government is in power, and in China, the 
common man is better represented. However, labor’s rep- 
resentation in the determining of production in the United 
States is still far less than its relative importance. Labor 
seeks that representation as its due. 


PROTECT INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


Anti-labor elements have used every approach to limit 
and destroy labor’s advantages. The efforts of an anti- 
_labor press have already been mentioned. Insidious attacks 
have been made on labor’s leadership. Anti-labor action in 
Congress has been vigorous, and yet not decisive to this 
stage. Many bills have been introduced that would hamper 
labor action, but no important bills have become law. The 
Vinson questionnaire to labor on its finances, which some 
hoped would prove embarrassing, showed that unions had — 
collected only $20,000,000 in the fifteen months since the 
defense program began. When one considers the millions 


employed in such work, this tends to undercut the charges 


of exorbitant dues, at least as far as general practice is 
concerned. Also the movement toward anti-strike legisla- 
tion lost its force when labor agreed to give up the strike 
for the duration. The most obvious danger at present — 
grows from the lack of confidence which a section of the — 
_-publie, atone with a section of management, has in labor’s — 


~ ership of our production program. Tabor will te 


aU share of the felts and its share of tax 
th 


rotect the ae to PAs aie Davis —— 


after General Conference, 


35th ANNIVERSARY 
M. F. S. S. 


Thirty-five years ago, in 1907, the 
Methodist Federation for Social Ser- 
vice originated in Worth M. Tippy’s 
study at Epworth Memorial Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Under his guiding leadership and 
that of Herbert Welch, then presi- 
dent of Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Frank Mason North and Harry F. 
Ward, the first national conference 
was held in Washington, D. C., Dec. 
3, 1907. 

Article II of the Constitution 
adopted on that occasion declared: 
“The objects of the Federation shall 
be to deepen’ within the Church the 
sense of social obligation and oppor- 
tunity, to study social problems from 
the Christian point of view, and to 
promote social service in the spirit 
of Jesus Christ.” 


The Record 


Has the Federation realized these 
objectives during the thirty-five years 
of its existence? A study of the rec- 
ord of Methodism’s social thinking 
makes plain that it has. 

The adoption of a “Social Creed” 
by the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in 1908 
—“the first comprehensive statement 
of social principles by a church body 
in the United States”—was brought 
about largely through the efforts of 
Federation members. 

The subsequent expansion of this 
creed into the “Social Creed” of the 
Federal Council of Churches, and, in 
1939, into the “Social Creed” of a 
United Methodism was likewise due 
in no small part to the work of such 

leaders of the M.F.S.S. as Bishop 
F, J. McConnell, Harry F. Ward, 
Grace Scribner, Winifred L. Chap- 
pell, Aaron A. Heist and Charles C. 
Webber. = 

In 1912, the year Bishop McCon- 
nell became the president of the Fed- 
eration, the General Conference 
adopted a Federation report as its 
declaration and thereby pledged the 

- Church to co-operate in the general 
_ .campaigns for a “Living Wage” and 


“International Peace,” and in the 
_ movements against “Poverty” and 
Be OVEr WOT a eee 


( ” 


Since 1912, General Conference 
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that of 1940, has adopted memorials 
prepared by Federation members on 
the relationship of the Church to the 
outstanding social, racial and eco- 
nomic problems of the day. The ros- 
ter of the names of the original mov- 
ers of these memorials reads like a 
“Who’s Who” of the M.F.S.S. 

The Federation has also developed 
and strengthened “‘the sense of social 
obligation and opportunity” in the 
Annual Conferences. 

The twenty-four Annual Confer- 
ence Federation Units, as well as in- 
dividual Federation members, under 
the general guidance of the national 
officers and secretaries, have succeed- 
ed year after year in persuading their 
Conferences to adopt resolutions call- 
ing upon the Church to recognize la- 
bor’s right to organize and bargain 
collectively, to promote consumers’ 
cooperatives and to urge social plan- 
ning for the common good. 

In consequence of these actions, 
the Methodist Church, stimulated by 
the M.F.S.S., has won the reputation 
of being the most socially-minded 
Church in Protestantism. 


THE BULLETIN 


Outstanding among the instru- 
ments whereby this reputation has 
been secured is the SoctaL Quss- 
TIONS BULLETIN. Published monthly 
for nine issues per year since 1911, it 
has presented factual material on 
such topics as these: Religion and 
Reconstruction; The Rural Mind 
and the Economic Order ; Methodists 
Go On Record; Democratic Rights 
and National Defense ; Negro Meth- 
odists and Their Problems; Living 
Standards ; Economic Planning ; Big 
Business and National Defense. 


The Future 


It is generally admitted that Meth- 
odism without the Federation during 
the past 35 years would be a much 
more conservative Church today than 
it 1S. : : 

The question now arises as to what 

Methodism will be 35 years from 
how in case the Federation is forced 
to curtail or cease its activities. 
___ When we, the members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, faced the implica- 


Anniversary Campaign for $! 


this sum to be used to liquidate our — 
| esent indebtedness of $1,600 and 


tions of this question, we immedi-_ 
ately authorized a 1942 Thirty-fifth — 
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what is more important, to finance 
our 1942 program, including the pub- 
lishing of the SocraL QUESTIONS 
BULLETIN. : 

For the sake of Methodism we are 
convinced that the Federation must 
continue in the name of the Christian 
religion “to reject the method of the 
struggle for profit as the economic 
base for society”; and that it must 
work for “the substitution of the 
method of social-economic planning 
under democratic control with social 
ownership of all things necessary to 
its successful operation.” 


~What You Can Do 


Federation Members! Commemo- 
vate the 35th anniversary of our or- 
ganization! Enable us to go forward 
into a second 35 years of dynamic 
service! 

Double your $5, $10 or $25 mem- 
bership. Add $5 to your $1 or $2 
membership. (Send your check now 
or pledge to pay the amount by June 
first. ) 

Make our campaign for $5,000 a 
success ! 

Do not fail us—we are counting on 
you! 

THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
oF THE M.F.S.S. 


Social Questions 
BULLETIN 


issued monthly, except July, August and Sep- 
tember. The general policies of this publica- 
tion are determined by the Ex ve Committee 
of the Methodist Federation for Social 

vice, subject to approval by the National Com- 
ae of the Fed 


responsible to 
and to the public for its accuracy. 


Membership $1.00 per year | 3 
Special rate to student groups. | 


